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have given his " Life of Johnson " its fame. Some of his con-
versations with Paoli, which, of course, had still more interest
at the time when the Corsican patriot was in every man's
mind, have the true Boswellian virtue. The personal adven-
tures of the tourist only increase our astonishment, notwith-
standing Gray's opinion of its easy accomplishment, that such
a " fool" could appreciate and reproduce the Dialogues, or ever
had the opportunity afforded him of doing so by Paoli and his
friends.* "Before I was accustomed to Corsica," says he, "I
sometimes forgot myself, and, imagining I was in a public-
house, called for what I wanted with the tone which one uses
in calling to a waiter at a tavern. I did so at Pino, asking for
a variety of things at once, when Signora Tomasi, perceiving
my mistake, smiled, saying, with much calmness and good
nature, * One thing after another, Sir/ " He mentions also a
curious circumstance with respect to himself, that, after talking
with the General some time, "my timidity wore off; I no
longer thought of myself." t He has recorded the like effect
when conversing with Dr. Johnson, and there is no reason to
doubt either statement. Again he tells us,<c Every day I felt
myself happier. I had my chocolate served upon a silver
salver adorned with the arms of Corsica/' He seems not
unfrequently to have confided to Paoli portions of auto-
biography, especially with regard to a topic with which we
know he indulged Dr. Johnson, viz. on hypochondria, a com-
plaint, it would appear, he was rather proud of. He thus
makes his confession on one occasion: " With a mind
naturally inclined to melancholy and a keen desire of
inquiry, I had intensely applied myself to metaphysical
research, and reasoned beyond my depth. . . . I told him I
had almost become for ever incapable of taking a part in active
life." Probably his " timidity had quite worn off" at the time
of this interesting acknowledgment; and assuredly his melan-
choly did not possess him when, on a convivial occasion with
some of his Corsican friends, he amused them and himself in
noble song: "I sang * Hearts of Oak are our ships,' etc. I
fancied myself to be a recruiting sea-officer ; I fancied all my
chorus of Corsicans aboard the British fleet." J One more
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